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MY  GENTLE  MOTHER  DEAR- 

There  was  a  place  in  chLdhood  that  I 
remember  well, 

And  there  a  voice  of  sweetest  tone 
bright  fairy  tales  to  tell ; 

And  gentle  words,  with  fond  embrace 
were  giv'n  with  joy  to  me, 

When  I  was  in  that  happy  place,  upon 
my  mother's  knee. 

My  mother  dear,  &c. 

When  fairy  tales  were  ended,  “  Good 
night,”  she  softly  said, 

*nd  kiss'd,  and  laid  me  down  to  sleep, 
within  my  tiny  bed  ; 

And  holy  words  she  taught  me  there — 
methinks  I  yet  can  see 
Her  angel  eyes,  as  close  I  knelt  beside 
my  mother's  knee. 

My  mother  dear,  &c. 

In  the  sickness  of  my  childhood,  the 
perils  of  my  prime. 

The  sorrows  of  ray  riper  years,  the  cares 
of  every  time ; 

When  doubt  or  danger  weigh  d  me  down 
then,  pleading  all  for  me,^ 

It  was  a  fervent  pray’r  to  Heav'n  that 
bent  my  mother's  knee. 

My  mother  dear,  &c.  ! 

THE  BROKEN  HEARTED 
MAIDEN. 

I  am  a  damsel  whose  heart  is  rent  in 
twain,  (me  pain, 

For  a  false  young  man  who  has  caused 
No  other  in  the  universe  can  e'er  please 
me,  (knee’d. 

Ide  is  hump-backed,  silly,  and  knocked 

CHORUS. 

Oh  dear  !  by  the  powers  above, 

No  other  in  the  universe  can  e'er 
I  love. 

^Se  is  my  Levethia*,  oh,  how  I  feel ! 

Hy  herring,  my  codfish,  my  flounder, 
Nay  eel ;  (moon, 


j  My  pig,  my  rhinosceros,  my  pelican,  mf 
moo  n,  (babooa* 

My  monkey,  my  donkey,  and  my  sweet 

Wm  have  kissed  together  till  our  lip* 
did  smack,  bier's  wax ; 

And  we  stuck  as  close  together  as  cob~ 
We  have  danc’d,  we  have  caper'd  tilt 
both  did  cry, 

For  I  lov'd  he,  though  he  did  not  lov«  I# 

He  is  my  elephant,  my  tiger,  my  wolf 
so  true,  (do. 

My  sweet  dromedary,  my  cock  a-doodle 
My  Newfoundland  bear,  my  mackarel, 
my  sprat,  (cat. 

My  dolphin,  my  shark,  and  my  old  tom 

I’m  like  a  tub  of  hog  wash  weakened 
with  rain,  (in  grains  ; 

Or  a  great  big  cabbage  stump  steeped 
Like  a  pilgrim  I  wander,  I  cant  tell  how. 
And  I  peep  in  hk  window  singing,  bow, 
wow,  wow. 

My  love  is  a  wild  rabbit,  a  gander,  a  calf, 
And  just  like  a  turkey-cock  at  me  he 
does  laugh. 

He  is  my  zebra,  my  peacock,  my  grey¬ 
hound,  my  owl. 

My  salmon,  mule,  and  lap  dog,  and  xr.y 
guinea  fowl, 

J  I  am  just  like  a  tiger  cat  from  chains 
let  loose,  (goosey 

I  jump  like  a  frog,  and  I  mope  like  a 
May  my  blessings  attend  him  where’ere 
he  may  go. 

My  bloodhound,  my  whole  fish,  my 
Jim  Along  Joe. 

I  am  afraid  I  never  shall  see  him  more. 
So  I'll  drive  in  a  staple  behind  the  back 
door,  (jenny  jack  dow, 

And  then  to-morrow  morning  like  a 
In  the  noose  of  my  garters,  I  will  jump 
Jim  Crow. 

YOUNG  HELEN. 

i 

Young  Helen  was  as  sweet  a  flower, 

As  ever  grac'd  a  greenwood  shade. 
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In  lowiv  cot  or  palace  bower, 

Sure  never  bloomed  a  fairer  maid. 
Her  life  passed  like  a  summer's  day, 
O’er  which  no  lowering  clouds  may 
hover, 

Till  war's  shrill  clarion  called  away, 

To  martial  scenes  her  soldier  lover. 

Peace,  smiling  peace,  came  to  our  land, 
With  victory  s  sons  across  the  main. 
And  ringing  bells,  and  burning  brand, 
Gave  joy  to  Helen’s  heart  again. 

Till  one,  a  stranger,  sought  her  door, 
Fair  maid,  quoth  he,  prepare  for 
weeping  ; 

Thy  transient  dream  of  love  is  o'er— 

In  death  thy  warrior  boy  is  sleeping. 

God  rest  her  soul !  poor  blighted  thing. 
She  died — 'twas  on  a  lovely  night, 

A  lovely  night  in  balmy  spring, 

Her  gentle  spirit  winged  its  flight. 

In  yon  cliurch-yard  a  moss  grown  stone. 
Leans  o'er  that  maiden's  clay  cold 
dwelling, 

On  which  is  scroll'd  those  words  alone, 
Those  simple  words — “  Here  lieth 
.  Helen !” 

HOSE  OF  CASHMERE. 

By  the  flow'r  of  the  valley, 

All  bending  with  dew — 

By  the  sweet  water-lily 
Of  exquisite  blue* — 

Bv  the  bright  sky  above  us. 

All  cloudless  and  clear, 

I  love  thee,  I  love  thee, 

Sweet  rose  of  Cashmere, 

Voting  Bella  of  Paradise, 

Shadow  of  light, 

Sweet  angel  of  brighter  skies. 

Blest  being  bright. 

Oh,  rest  thee  or  roam, 

Thou'lt  ever  be  dear. 

For  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee. 

Sweet  rose  of  Cashmere. 

By  thy  glossy  blaGk  hair. 

And  thy  bright  beaming  eye — 


By  the  on  thy  cheeKs, 

Which  the  roses  outvie— 

By  the  footstep  of  Jfehtness 
That  mocks  the  wild  deer, 

I  love  thee,  I  love  thee. 

Sweet  Rose  of  Cashmere.' 

THE  MISER'S  MAN  f 

Oh,  dear !  these  are  fdiockiag  hard  times* 
The  like  of  ijt  never  was  known. 
Through  living  with  miserly  Grimes, 
Pm  nothing  out  mere  skin  and  bone  , 
And  Pm  wasting  as  fast  as  I  can, 

As  thin  as  a  rat  1  declare. 

For  my  wages  at  most  with  this  man-** 
Is  only  four  pounds  in  the  year  ! 

Hi  tol  de  rol  lol,  &c 
Out  of  that  I've  to  And  myself  clothe** 
And  yet  this  old  miserly  elf, 

Not  as  any  one  here  would  suppose. 

He  is  actually  rolling  in  pelf ; 

His  temper  is  just  like  a  Turk, 

All  his  house-jobs  I  do,  I  declare 
In  fact  Pm  his  maid  of  all  work. 

And  only  gets  four  pounds  a  year  , 
'Twas  only  this  morning,  I  own, 

As  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  he  pats. 
After  looking  awhile  at  the  coin. 

Sent  me  out  for  a  ha'porth  of  sprats  f 
I  cleaned  'em  and  cook’d  ’em  in  grease, 
When  what  do  you  think  ?  (to  my 
sorrow) 

When  we'd  just  ate  a  mouthful  a-pieca 
Says  he — “  Put  thereat  by  for  t<K 
morrow  !’* 

Oh,  bread  and  water  is  mostly  our  fare* 
Sometimes  we  don't  get  that,  its  true. 
But  listen  awhile,  and  I'll  tell 

What  hunger  oft  tempts  one  to  do  * 
If  I  sees  a  dog  knawing  a  bone. 

Given  to  him  by  some  friendly  elf. 

If  I'm  lueky  to  catch  him  alone, 

Why — I  bones  it,  and  knaws  it  my  » 
self ! 

Thro'  what  living  we  get  (being  low) 
There's  no  fear  ot  us  catching  the 
gout. 
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And  I  pities  the  mioe  in  the  house. 

For  like  skeletons  they  walk  about ; 
T’other  day,  when  of  grub  we’d  not  any. 
He  said,  (as  my  nose  he  did  handle,) 
From  my  wages  he  would  stop  a 
penny, — 

’Cos  1  bit  a  piece  off— of  his  candle  ! 

At  night  to  a  cellar  I  poke, 

With  naught  for  a  bed  but  a  sack, 
Where  most  of  my  windows  are  broke. 
Ana  not  nothing  to  cover  my  back  ; 
The  rats  they  come  knowing  my  toes. 
As  no  grub’s  to  be  found  on  the  shelf, 
I  don't  turn  ’em  away,  ’cos  I  knows 
What  it  is  to  be  hungry  myself ! 

Now  the  fact  is,  I’d  leave  him  to¬ 
morrow. 

Were  I  lucky  my  wages  to  get, 
They’re  been  due  very  near  now  a 
month. 

And  he’s  never  once  offer’d  'em  yet : 
When  by  chance  that  I  pass  the  cook- 
shops. 

Its  no  use  in  my  pockets  to  fumble, 
For  their  smell  dees  bring  tears  on  my 
chops. 

And  sets  my  inside  in  a  grumble  ! 

Folks  call  me  a  regular  gill. 

For  my  eyes  is  so  sunk  in  my  head. 
And  I’m  sartin  I’m  getting  quite  ill. 

For  they  tell  me  I’m  looking  half 
dead ; 

'Vo  the  workhouse  I  off  would  be 
stumping, 

A  place  which  I  don't  much  admire. 
As  folks  tell  me,  that  that  would  be 
jumping— 

From  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  ! 

THE  WOODLAND  CALL. 

Come,  come,  to  the  woodland,  come 
away, 

f  e  maids  and  youths,  ’tis  holiday — 
Come  away : 

T  he  air  is  sunny,  out  not  so  sweet. 

As  under  the  shade  where  the  fairies 
meet. 


Te  lads  and  lessee,  so  blithe  and  gay. 

Haste  to  the  wild-wood,  O  haste  away . 

Lads  and  lasses,  fte. 

Haste,  haste,  while  the  noon-tide  sun 
rides  high. 

On  the  green-sward,  where  the  stream 
runs  by — 

Haste  away : 

We’ll  trip  it  merrily  o’er  the  green, 

The  goodliest  company  e’er  was  seen. 

Ye  lads  and  lasses,  &c.  *• 

And  when  tired,  we’ll  rest  beneath  the 
oak. 

Or  pluck  the  wild-flowers  that  kiss  the 
Wook — 

Haste  away : 

Or  pipe  the  reed,  or  the  song  we’ll  sing. 

For  those  who  dance  in  the  elfin  ring. 

Ye  lads  and  lasses,  &c. 

And  at  eve  when  the  sun’s  last  ray 
departs. 

We'll  homeward  wend  with  joyfo* 
hearts — 

Come  away : 

We’ll  smiling  part  in  the  moon’s  soft 
light. 

And  bid  each  other  a  kind  good  night. 

Ye  lads  and  lasses,  &c. 

CROOSKEEN  LAWN. 

Let  the  farmer  praise  his  grounds,  as 
the  huntsman  does  his  hounds. 

And  the  shepherd  his  sweet  shady 
grove ; 

But  I,  more  blest  than  they,  make  each 
happy  night  and  day. 

With  my  smiling  little  Crooskeen 
Lawn,  Lawn,  Lawn — 

With  my  smiling  little  Crooskeen 
Lawn. 

CHORUS. 

Gramachree  ma  Crooskeen,  'slantha  gel 
ma  vurneen, 

Gramarehree  ma  Crooskeen  Lawn, 
Lawn,  Lawn ; 

Gramachree,  he 


Then  fill  your  glasses  high;  let's  not 
part  with  lips  a-dry, 
though  the  lark  now  proclaims  it  is 
dawn; 

And  since  we  can't  remain,  may  we 
shortly  meet  again. 

To  fill  another  Crooskeen  Lawn,  &c. 

And  when  grim  Death  appears,  after 
few  but  happy  years. 

And  tells  me  my  glass  is  run ; 

Ill  say,  be  gone  you  slave,  for  great 
Bacchus  gives  us  leave. 

To  drink  another  Crooskeen  Lawn,  &c. 

THE  SPELL  IS  BROKEN. 

My  heart  is  like  the  faded  flower, 
Whose  beauty  lost  and  sweetness 
flown. 

Forgot,  neglected  in  the  bower, 

Is  left,  by  all,  to  die  alone. 

And  thus  am  I,  all  hope  is  oe’r — 

(That  hope  so  cherish'd  in  myheart) 

I  dare  not  wish  to  see  him  more — ■ 

The  spell  is  broken — we  must  part ! 

I  thought  he  lov’d— I  was  deceiv’d— 
Oh,  would  that  we  had  never  met ! 
For  tho'  he  is  no  more  believ'd, 

My  heart  refuses  to  forget. 

And  yet,  alas,  I  must  not  tell 
The  grief  that  rends  my  aching  heart ; 
Adieu,  for  ever !  fare  thee  well ! 

The  spell  is  broken — We  must  part. 

I  WOULD  BE  A  SOLDIER 
STILL. 

Might  I  march  thro’  life  again. 

In  spite  of  ev’ry  by-gone  ill, 

To  the  end  of  life’s  campaign, 

I  would  be  soldier  still. 

I  have  laugh’d  in  peril's  face. 

O'er  a  comrade’s  grave  I've  wept. 
And,  'midst  the  waking  warfare 
Of  the  blood-stain’d  field  I’ve  slept. 

Might  I  march,  &e. 
/have  seen  the  pale-fac'd  moon 
Shining  o’er  a  hero’s  grave. 

Where  a  gallant  heart  lay  cold. 

Once  the  noblest  of  the  brave. 


I  saw  that  soldier  fall. 

And  the  tear  that  fill'd  his  eye  ; 

T’is  all  I  ask  of  glory. 

For  my  country  so  to  die  ! 

Might  I  march,  &o» 

THE  SUN  IS  ON  THE 
MOUNTAIN. 

The  sun  is  on  the  mountain. 

His  beam  lies  on  the  sea, 

And  far  and  near  is  echo'd  wide 
The  skylark's  melody.  * 

The  hind  plods  o'er  the  dewy  field. 

And  hails  the  rising  ray. 

As  he  feels 
That  one  steals 
The  breaking  of  the  day. 

The  sun  is,  &c. 

The  east  with  gold  is  shining. 

And  fleetly  o’er  the  lawn 
The  stag  flies  on,  and  bugles  sound 
Fierce  welcome  in  the  dawn. 

The  quiv’ring  beams,  thro'  ev’ry  bough 
In  sunny  radiance  play, 

On  each  tree 
All  can  see 

The  breaking  of  the  day 

The  sun  is,  &c. 

By  countless  foes  surrounded, 

The  brave  stag  yields  his  breath. 

And  man  and  horse  with  ardour  try 
To  be  in  at  the  death. 

To  see  the  last  of  him  they  sprung 
When  rose  the  golden  ray. 

Whose  fleet  feet 
All  can  see 

The  breaking  of  the  day. 

The  sun  is,  &c. 

KATHLEEN  MAVOURNEEN. 

Kathleen  Mavourneen,  the  grey  daw# 
is  breaking, 

The  horn  of  the  hunter  is  heard  or, 
the  hill, 

.The  lark  from  her  light  wing  the  bright 
‘  d«w  is  shaking— 


Kathleen  Mavuurneen — what !  smm-  C 
bering  still  ? 

Oh,  hast  thou  forgotten  how  soon  we 
must  sever !  ■ 

Oh,  hast  thou  forgotten  this  day  we 
must  part ! 

It  may  be  for  years  and  it  may  be  tor 
ever, 

Oh.  why  art  thou  silept— thou  voice 
of  my  heart  ? 

Kathleen  Mavourneen,  awake  from  thy 
slumbers !  , 

The  blue  mounts!  naglow  in  the  suns 
golden  light  J 

Ah,  where  is  the  spell  that  once  hung 
on  thy  numbeesr*- 

Arise  in  thy  beauty,  then,  star  01  my 
night  1  ' 

Mavourneen,  Mavourneen,  my  sad  tears 
are  falling 

To  think  that  from  Erin  and  thee 
I  must  part ! —  s 

f  maybe  for  years,  and  it  may  be  *or 
ever, 

Then  why  art  thou  silent— thou  voice 
of  my  heart  ? 

ON  A  MAY.DAY*  MORNING 
EARLY. 

To  the  fields  l  carried  my  milking  can, 
On  a  May-day  morning;  early. 

And  there  I  met  with  a  smart  yewig 
man,  . 

Who  said  that,!)©  loved  me  dearly. 

I  made  him  a  cujtfey*  he  made  me  a 
bow,  (vow. 

Me  kiss’d  me,  and  promis’d  to  marry,  I 
Oh,  I  wish  that  young  fellow  was  with 
mejust  now, 

On  a  May-day  morning  early. 

1  try  to  forgot  him,  but  all  in  vain, 

*  On  a  Mav  day  owning  early  j 
And  if  I  should  never  see  him  once 
again.  , 

It  will  break  my  heart^or  nearly> 
I  can’t  bear  tbesi^eUshaep  or 
And  want  to  be  mawfjol  and  cap*  **U 


Ob,  t  wish  that  young  faUaw  was  wit* 
me  just  now. 

On  a  May-day  n»r#iug  emuf- 

MOTHER  GIVE  YOUR  RQt  A 
KISS. 

Mother,  Mother,  give  your  boy  a  kiss 
And  calm  this  angry  rfet,  this  riot ; 
Dearest  mother,  dear  mother,  Twoulf 
be  bliss,  . 

I’m  for  peace  and  qtuet,  rmfor  peaot 
and  quiet 

Like  gossamer  this  heart,  mother. 
Howe’er  you  would  restrain, 

\V  hen  angry  storms  Mow  o’or , 

Mother,  will  rise  and  float  again. 
Mother,  mother,  give  your  h«y 
kiss,  &c. 

Mother,  mother,  I  am  young  and  gay, 
And  cannot  yield  to  sorrow ; 

Mother,  my  spring  of  Me  is  m  its  May, 
Kill  care  until  to-morrow,  kill  care 
until  to-morrgw. 

;  My  heart  is  like  this  cork,  mother, 

If  east  upon  the  main, 

Tho'  deep  it  sink  awhile,  mother, 
'Twill  rise  and  float  again* 

Mother,  mother,  oh  give  yon*  b°y 
a  kiss,  &c* 


MAIDEN,  I  WJtb'  NE'ER 
DECEIVE  THEE* 

Maiden,  I  will  ne’er  deceive  thee. 
Never  wrong  thee, never  grieve  thee: 
Take  this  hand*  and  we  will  go 
Where  the  early  violets  blow. 

In  the  deep  and  shady  S*°V®- 
When  we,’U  dart'  to  tell  of  love ; 
Maiden,  smile— or  ore  ve  part. 
Chainless,  give  we  back  my  heart. 

Maiden,  Ac- 

Happy  were  1  w*  ?  knew  thee, 
Wherefore  should  thy  dw  pursue 

Like  the-  raijjahow’af  tful  beam, 
hike  tho  image  in  the  stream^ 


Whm  I  think  thy  bosom  s  won, 

Cloori  thy  brow,  and  hope  is  gone ! 
Makbfi,  amile— or  ere  we  part, 
Chaiafowy  give  me  back  my  heart. 

Maiden,  &c. 

I'LL  AWA¥  TO  THE  WARS. 

I'll  away  to  the  wars,  for  the  trumpets 
are  sounding,  (to  meet, 

They  call  upon  freemen  the  proud  foe 
And  the  pulse  of  this  heart,  like  my 
war-steed  is  bounding — 

„  For  death  to  gain  liberty,  surely  is 
sweet. 

The  fond  girl  that  presses  her  cheek  to 
my  bosom,  (must  part. 

Awhile  I  must  leave  her,  alas!  we 
And  whatever  my  fate  be,  I  ne’er  can 
deceive  thee, 

O  Mary,  young  Mary,  thou'rt  dear 
to  my  heart ! 

I'll  away  to  the  wars,  for  my  kinsmen 
lie  bleeding,  (thee  awhile. 

Sweet  home  of  my  childhood,  I'll  quit 
And  will  follow  the  path  which  to  glory 
is  leading,  (and  guile. 

I'll  shun  the  dark  by-roads  of  falsehood 
O,  kiss  me  once  more,  let  thy  fond  arms 
caress  me,  (depart, 

The  day-light  is  breaking,  and  I  must 
Fare  thee  well,  my  sweet  girl,  and  may 
heav'n  bless  thee — 

O  Mary,  dear  Mary,  thou'rt  dear  to 
my  heart ! 

I’LL  NOT  THROW  AWAY  THE 
FLOWER. 

I'll  net  throw  away  the  flower, 

Though  'twas  never  cull'd  tor  me. 
Though  a  rival  sought  the  bower, 

When  it  bloom'd  upon  the  tree. 

I  could  searn  it,  I  could  scorn  it. 

When  his  favour'd  gift  I  see  ! 

Thou  hast  worn  it,  thou  hast  worn  it. 
And  it  must  be  dear  to  me. 

IT!  not  throw  away  the  flower,  &c. 
I’ll  not  spurn  the  rose  be  gathered. 

No  !  from  thee  the  gift  I  take ; 


And  when  ev’ry  leaf  is  wither'd. 

Still  I'll  prize  it  for  thy  sake. 

I  could  scorn  it,  I  could  scorn  it. 

When  h*s  favoured  gift  I  see  ; 

Thou  hast  worn  it,  thou  hast  wont  if 
And  it  must  be  dear  tome. 

I’ll  not  throw  away  the  flower,  6t  g 

THE  JOLLY  JACK  TAR’S 
DEPARTURE. 

Early  one  morning  a  jolly  Jack  Tar's 
signal  was  made  for  sailing, 
i  Jack  stept  nimbly  up  to  his  dear,  who 
|  had  long  time  bewailed. 

Orders  are  come  our  ship’s  to  unmoor, 
boats  alongside  Jay  waiting, 

Haste  away,  Molly,  for  you  must  on 
shore,  for  here  is  no  time  for  prating. 
Then  close  in  her  arms  she  did  him  em* 
brace,  lock'd  as  if  life  had  left  her 
The  tears  ran  down  her  blooming  cheeks , 
as  if  all  joys  bereft  her. 

Are  you  a  going,  a  going,  she  cried, 
are  you  going  to  leave  me  ? 

O  that  my  Jacky  may  live  to  come 
back,  and  I  hope  he  never  will  de¬ 
ceive  me. 

As  soon  as  the  boatswain  pip’d,  aL 
hands  up  aloft  did  rattle, 

Jack  in  a  passion,  then  he  cries,  zounds 
here  is  no  time  to  prattle, 

Jack  stept  nimbly  into  the  boat,  Mollj 
stept  lightly  after. 

At  every  step  she  fetch'd  a  sigh,  whose 
words  did  her  sighs  discover. 

Polly,  my  dear,  what  makes  you  grieve 
so  much  at  my  departure  ; 

Y  on  may  live  happy  you  very  well  know, 
with  other  young  men  conversing. 

O  no,  no,  no,  no  such  a  thing,  I  never 
shall  cease  from  crying. 

Perhaps  you  may  rejoice  and  sing  whifal 
I  by’  a  shot  lay  dying. 

And  when  on  shore  dear  r*dly  she  ea m% 
and  saw  the  ship  wm  auling. 

Yonder  he’s  gone,  he’s  gone,  she  cry’du 
no  more  he’s  my  loss  bewailing 


They  look  up  to  me,  Pee  no  sitter 
or  brother, 

To  help  me  provide  them  each 
day's  humble  fare. 

But  if  you’re  sincere,  sir,  in  what 
you've  repeated. 

Come  to  my  parents,  and  well  you’ll 
be  trea'ed, 

And  with  their  c<  nken*,  when  my 
duty  is  completed. 

The  heart  I  pos  ess,  I *11  repay 
with  o»y  hand. 


Our  homes!  our  Queen 
and  victory! 

\JU AR’S  trumpet  sounds!  add 
*  British  hearts 
Who  ne’er  oppression  tamely  stand 
Go  forth  to  heal  the  cruel  smuts. 
Inflicted  by  a  despot’s  hand* 

Aid  when  upon  a  foreign  shore. 
The  British  sdldier  takes  his  way 
MJp  Guards !  and  at  'em/  as  of  yore 
Sh:iH  be  the  watchword  to  the  fray 
Then  raise  the  standard!  freedom 
calls, 

To  aid  the  weakest  lorcne  fight; 
And  with  our  troops  Sc  wooden  weils 
We  pray,  ‘MayHeav'n  defend  the 
right.' 

Chorus— See  the  conquering  hero 
'  -v  comes. 


<8weet  little  creature 


JV/TFRRY  words,  merry  words,  ye 
come  bursting  areund, 

J  ellingall  ihat  affection  can  say 
Tis  the  music  of  heart*  cor  Is  tbatf> 
breathed  in  the  sound, 
‘Many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

The  red  cheek  of  ihe  child  is  iloiv 
red  in  in  its  glow. 

And  the  bright  eye  more  swift  i» 
its  ray, 

When  it*s  mate  hails  it’s  birth: 

In  their  holiday  mirth — 

4  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day.' 

But  if  ’midst  the  greeting  there’s  one 
that  we  miss. 

And  that  one  was  the  dearest  of  all, 

’Tis  then  we  feel  lone  in  a  moment 
like  this, 

When  oar  loudly  hail’d  birth -day 
shall  fall. 

What  would  we  not  give, if  the  hours 
could  restore. 

That  dear  foi  m  that  is  far, far  away 

If  the  voice  of  that  loved  one 

Could  wish  us,  once  more, 

’Many  happy  returns  of  the  day.’ 

The  old  man  may  smile  while  he 
listens,  and  fear 

He  h*s  little  time  longer  to  stay. 

Still  he  loveth  to  hesr,  from  the  lips 
that  are  dear, 

*  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day.’ 

Then  a  garland,  a  bumper,  a  dance, 
and  a  feast. 

Let  the  natal  day  come  when  it 
may, 

Be  it  autumn  or  spring, 

A  gay  chorus  we’ll  sing, 

4  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day.* 


WELL  l  remember  a  sweet 
little  creature, 

That  lives  in  a  cot  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill. 

.A&  'smile  of  good  humour  adorns 
every  feature, 

And  close  to  her  cot  ruus  a  mur¬ 
muring  rill. 

Suffer  cot  is  surroun  led  with  wood¬ 
bines  and  roses, 

sAmd  her  mouth,  when  she  speaks, 
such  perfection  discloses, 

>&nfl  the  breath  from  her  lips  sur¬ 
pass  summer  roses, 

T  would  give  all  the  world  could 
I  once  call  her  mine. 


Cajl  to  cne  despot’s  mind  the  day.i 
W  hen  England  longembroil’djinwa 
Show’d  to  the  hostile  world  the  sway 
She  btld  at  glorious  Trafalgar, 
We"*hoped  for  peace,  and  every  plan 
W  as  tried  to  calm  tho  threaten’d 
storm  ; 

Now  Eaglandespectsthat every  man 
HU  duty  bravely  will  perform. 
Then  raise  the  standard,  See. 
Chorus — Rule  Britannia. 


&When  I  met  her  last  night  my  heart 
quite  forsook  me, 

"She  blush’d  like  a  rose  when  I 
press’d  her  soft  hand, 
she  simply  replied,  I  think 
you’ve  mistook  me, 

Ocif  not,  your  meaning  I  don’t 
understand, 

I,  my  dear  maid,  I  have  not 
mistooK  i  hee, 

Z&or  you  have  my  heart,  and  I  will 
not  forsake  thee, 
pledge  thee  my  word  ,if  happy 
’twill  make  thee. 

And  all  for  the  sake  of  calling 
thee  mine. 


Our  soldiers  and  our  sailors  brave, 
N  e’er  seek  for  war  or  carnage  dire 
Bat  they  can  fight  on  land  or  wave. 
To  curb  a  despot's  wild  desire. 
And  every  loyal  heart  will  beat. 
Responsive  to  the  battle  cry,— 
A_righteous  cause  knows  no  defeat, 
Our  homes, our  Quoen^md  victory 
Then  raise  the  standard.  See . 
Chorus — God  save  the  Queen. * 


*$he  quickly  replied.  I’ve  a  father 
and  mother. 

Whose  age  now  demands  my 
tenderest  care. 


Billy  Barlow . 
f)  H!  young  London  gen’lmen  how 
^  do  you  do?  (and  one  shoe  ; 
I’m  here  before  you  with  one  boot 
I  d**'*' know  how  it  is,  but  some¬ 
how  'tie  so—  • 

N ow  isn’t  it  hard  upon  Billy  Barlow 
Oh,  dear ! — oh,  reggedy,  oh ! 
Now  is*ntit  hard  upon  Billy  Barlow 

As  I  wasa  goingdowntown  t'other 
day,  (them  did  say— 
The  people  all  stared,  and  some  o  i 
"  Why  that  ’ere  young  covey,  noof 
be  am -so  slow.* 

*1  guess  a  At  says  a  lady,  'thafs 
W'Mana  Barlow/  Oh,  dear, 
#I  guess  not/  says  a  lady, « that’s 
Mister  Barlow.’ 

There’s  a  chap  in  this  town,  of  his 
name  I  can’t  think, 

W't  a  trying  to  persuade  people 
net  for  to  drink ;  (said*  it's  no  go 
When  he  showed  me  his  medal,  1 


Now,  young  London  gen’l’tnen, I'll 
bid  you  good  bye,  (so  high ; 
i'll  get  a  new  suit.when  clothes  ain't 
My  hat's  shocking  bad,  that  all  of 
yon  know. 

But  it  looks  well  on  the  head  of 
Billy  Barlow.  Oh,  dear,  Be. 
But  it  looks  well  on  the  head  of 
-)  ,  Billy  Barlow. 


They  went  in  to  buy  it,  and  I  saw 
them  turn  pale,  (wasn't  for  sale, 
When  Mitchell  he  told  them  it 
For  Prince  Albert  asked  for  it,  and 
to  him  it  must  go, 

When  he'll  set  German  music  to 
Billy  Bnrlew.  Oh,  dear,  fee. 
The  prince  would  look  well,drest 
as  Billy  Barlow. 


For  a  trip  to  Southampton  I  went 
t'other  day. 

When  n  crowd  gather'd  round,  and 
I  heard  n  chap  say, 

'Why,  that's  Kossnth,  incog !’  end 
I'd  bars  ye  to  know. 

They  set  the  bells  ringing  for  stilly 
Barlow.  Oh,  dear.  Its. 

'Cause  a  hung'ry  young  hero  was 
Billy  Barlow. 

I  paid  sixpence  t’other  day,  and  odd 
it  did  seem,  (steam  ; 

To  see  lots  of  chickens  ahatdhing  by 

So  I  said  to  the  man  who  conducted 
the  show, 

'Can  you  hatch  me  a  chicken  like 
Billy  Barlow?'  Ob,  dear,  dec. 

He’s  rather  a  rare  bird,  is  Billy 
Barlow. 


Ton  can't  make  a  teetotaler  of  Billy 
Barlow,’  Oh,  dear,  dec. 
The  cold  water  cure  don't  suit  Billy 
Barlow. 


As  I  went  up  Bond-street  last  Satur¬ 
day  night,  (see'd  a  sight 
I  was  very  much  tickled  when  I 
Of  a  crowd  of  young  ladies  at  Mit¬ 
chell's  window, 

A  Tiewing  a  likeness  of  Billy  Barlow 
Oh,  dear,  dtc. 

But  not  half  so  good-looking  as  Bjly 
Barlow. 


The  Reds  and  the  Blues. 


#  1 U  yoiaiers  ana  our  sailors, 
^  Our  gallant  reds  and  blues. 
Our  sailors  and  our  soldiers. 
There's  not  a  pin  to  choose ; 

To  say  which  is  the  bravest, 

I  could  not,  on  my  oath. 

You  had  better  ask  their  enemies. 
For  they  have  felt  them  both. 
On  the  land,  or  on  the  water. 

No  matter  which  you  take. 

On  the  land  the  name  of  Wellington 
Still  makes  all  Europe  shake. 
And  should  the  name  of  Nelson, 

Be  whisper’d  o'er  the  foam, 

I  don’t  care  who'e  ships  they  are. 
Twill  send  them  skulking  home. 
But  we’ve  another  service, 

A  sort  of  stand  between. 

Half  soldier  and  half  sailor, 

I  mean  the  bi  ave  Marine  1 
On  the  land  or  on  the  water. 
Where’er  the  foe  invites. 

They  are  not  at  all  particular. 

They  don’t  mind  where  they  figfcj 
We  leave  to  other  nations 
To  quarrel  if  they  like, 

Tis  not  in  England's  nature 
To  be  the  first  to  strike ; 


1 


But  if  ia  right  down  earnest 
Our  flags  be  once  unfurled! 

Why,  then, good  brother  Jonaths  j, 
We  two  can  whip  the  wovld. 


On  Alma's  ll. iqhts, 

/}N  Alma’s  heigAt*  tne  Russians 
v  stood,  and  proudly  lifted  high 
His  banner,  and  his  eagle  dark  out¬ 
spread  before  the  sky ; 

His  mighty  host,  as  iiou  strong, 
e&tending  wide  and  far,  ' 
Exulting  cried— “We  fight,  we  die, 
for  thee  ,our  God,  the  Czar?” 
My  Colin  kissed  his  darling  boy, 
and  fled,  the  ranks  to  gain — 
A  nobler  or  a  braver  man  ne’er  trod 
the  battle-plain. 

1  inly  pray’d  that  God  t  day  the 

right  would  save  and  free; 

I  only  know  where  CeKn  .'ought, and 
that  wasright  to  me. 

St.  Arnaud  then,  with  Ragl*%,  led ; 

the  fearful  strife  began. 

And  fire  and  sword  their  deadly 
course  pursued  from  man  to  man 
They  ?ay  the  day  was  nobly  won, 
the  foernan  bumbled  fell 
But  oh !  the  dreadful  deeds  I  saw 
my  heart  would  fail  to  tell. 

I  clasp’d  nay  child  and  onward 
press'd ;  1  strove  the  field  to  sain 
Where’er  I  t<od  there  stretch’d 
around  the  dyfog  and  the  slain 
I  fondly  dream’cl  my  own  w  a?  spar’d 
to  swell  the  victors’  cries;. 

But  Cdin'u  elter’d  in  his  blood, the 
death-dew  on  bis  «)es. 

I  knew  his  life  was  ebbing  fas^and 
knelt  me  by  his  side; 

And  bitter  then  I  felt  the  lot  that 
waits  the  soldiers  bride. 

1  rais’d  his  head,  when,  oh  1  he  gave 
one  last  sad  leok  and  moan ; 

He  turn’d  and  sigh’d,  ‘God  give  the 
strength  to  reach  thy  Highland 
home  l* 

On  Alma’s  banks  they  laid  him  low 
with  many  a  comrade  brave ;  j 
My  child  and  me  they  found,  and 
b  ought  across  the  stormy  wave 
And  now  I  wander,  wander  on,  so 
helpless,  sad,  and  lone, 

And  oft  I  sigh,  ‘Oh,  givemestrength 
to  reach  my  Highland  home, 


The  Rnttmtcher** Daughter  The  donkey 
•  Folks 

Sang  by  Mr.  Co  well  at  the  Toanfon  To  hear 
concerts,  with  immense  applause.  |  ‘  Do 


bray’d 

was  at  ter 


TN  Westminster,  net  Ion*  ago, 

A  There  liv’d  a  ratcatcher’s 
daughter— 

She  was  net  beta  in  Westminster, 
i  But  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
;  Her  father  kill’d  rats,  and  she  sold 
sprue; 

All  round,  and  eoerths  water. 

And  the  genUeCdht  they  all  bought 

sprats  And 

)  Of  the  pretty  ratcatcher’s  oaughter  And 
Of  the  pretty,  Ac.  j 

j  •  j  Went  the 

She  wore  no  cap  upon  her  head,  !  daughter 

|  No  cap  or  dandy  bonne — 

;  Her  hair  it  hung  about  her  neck*  When  the  lily 
Just  like  a  bunch  of  carrots, 

|  If  she  cried  sprats  in  Westminster,  1 
She’d  such  a  load  sweet voice^irs  |Says 
Ton  might  hear  her  all  down  Far-  1 
|  liament-street, 

A  s  far  at  Charing  cross,  aim. 

As  ihr,  &e. 

The  rich  and  great  came  far  and  near 
To  many  her  all  sought  her. 

But  at  friends  and  foes  tha  cock’d 
her  pose. 

Did  the  pretty  ratcatcher’s 
daughter. 

For  there  was  a  man  sold  ‘lily  white 
sand/ 

In  Cupid’s  t  eth&d  caught  her. 

And  over  head  and  ears  in  love, 

W as  the  pretty  ratcatcher’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  Was  the,  &c. 


Now  they  ague**  pNpried  be 
Upon  the  Easier  Sunday — 

But  the  r  ateUebor’a  daughfef  b  ad  a 
dyea^  i  (Midday. 
She  shonlme’t  la  *IWa  mm  ti.. 
To  buy 


Now  lily  white  sand  so  run  in  her 
head. 

When  coming  along  theStiand  sirs 
She  forgot  she’dgoi  sprats, so’tis  said 
And  cried,  ‘  buy  my  lily  white 
sand  O!’ 

fhe  folks  amaz’d  all  thought  her 
crazed. 

All  along  the  Strand  O — 

To  hear  a  girl  with  sprats  on*her  head 
Cry,  ‘  buy  mylfly  white  soud  O !’ 

Cry,  die. 

The  ratcatcher’*  daughter  so  run  in 

his  bead. 

He  didn’t  know  what  ho  was  a  rter 
’Stead  of  crying,  buy  my  lily  white* 
sand,  (daughters  ?* 

Cried,  ‘d’ye  want  any  ratcatcher’s 


love, 


Madeline* 

T  Dream  of  thee,  sweet  Madeline* 
A  So  beautiful  and  bright. 

My  memory  weaves  each  look  of 
thine 

With  every  thought  of  light. 
Thou  art  the  music  of  my  heart, 

,  That  whispers  thro*  each  day, 
bat  speaks  thy  name  in  every 
breeze 

When  farfrom  thee  away, 

I  dream  el  thee,  Ac. 

I  dream  of  thee,  dear  Madeline, 
Thro’  life*  sad  waste  of  years, 
LAe  spring’s  sweet  breath  to  flowers 
that  droop. 

Thy  beaming  smile  appear*. 
Where’er  the  west*  am  cast  Its 


r  9** 


care, 

When  sorrow  near  J  i 
I  fear  no  shade,  foe  in  « 
him  again  settee* 

I  dream  of  thee>  Ac. 


Yonder  he’s  gone,  he-’s  gone  she  cry’d, 
Ws  gone,  that’s  my  heart's  desire, 
O  that  a  bullet  may  take  off  his  head, 
for  I’ve  got  his  will  and  power. 

And  as  along  the  beach  she  went,  quite 
forget  was  peer  Johnny, 

Then  directly  she  flew  into  the  arms  of 
her  Tommy, 

Close  in  her  arms  she  did  him  embrace, 
she  caffff  him  her  joy  and  her  honey, 
How  could  you  think  that  Ilo’vdthis 
sawn,  it  was  only  to  finger  his  money. 

THE  MOTHER’S  BOY,  THE 
FATHER’S  HOPE. 

The  Mothers  Boy,  the  Father’s  hope. 
The  source  of  every  joy. 

Sweet  pledge  of  love  that  binds  the  yoke, 
For  dear’s  the  darling  Boy, 

His  rosy  cheek  and  cherub*  smile 
That  gilds  each  passing  hour. 

And  all  the  Mother’s  care  beguiles 
To  rear  her  tender  Flower. 

Then  blush  not  man,  at  thine  own  acts, 
TO  please  the  darting  boy. 

To  romp  with  him  upon  your  backs. 

And  play  with  little  toys  ; 

And  whan  tir’d  out  with  Infant  game. 
To  dance  him  on  your  knee, 

And  leam  the  boy  to  lisp  your  name 
’Tis  bliss  t— *Tis  exstaey  ! 

The  Father  whoa  from  public  care, 

His  heart  it  ne’er  can  roam, 

For  all  to  him  that  is  most  dear 
Is  center’d  in  his  home, 

Their  mutual  love,  and  infant  grace 
Which  time  can  ne’er  alloy, 

To  trace  the  mother  in  his  face, 

And  teach  the  bonny  boy. 

From  boy  to  man,  the  mother's  pride; 

With  "hope  of  brighter  joys. 

For  blest  yi  hove,  the  knot  is  tied. 

And  doubly  dear — His  boy  1 
The  Winters  pass,  till  Heath  s  chill 
stroke. 

Relieve  us  from  all  pain, 

V!  eTeaye  oii.r  offspring  with  full  hepe  i 
lr»  Heaven  to  meet  again. 


ROGER’S  REQUEST. 

As  I  walked  out  one  morning  fair 
To  view  the  fields  and  take  tne  air, 
Roger  to  young  Sylvia  cry’d. 

Long  I  have  wished  you  for  my  bride* 
Will  you  be  mine  or  no  ? 

I  Her  answer  wee,  do  not  persuade. 

Or  wish  to  entice  a  harmless  maid 
For  I  to  love  a  stranger  am. 

If  ever  I  wed  I’ll  wed  a  man. 

Go  for  a  looby  go. 

Sylvia  sweet,  the  morning  fair. 

Do  not  drive  me  to  dispair. 

Long  have  1  sigh’d  in  vain, 

New  f  am  come  again. 

Will  you  be  mine  or  no  ? 

Go,  silly  fool,  my  heart  I  prize. 

All  your  words  I  do  despise  ; 

Go,  looby,  seek  a  sack 
For  thine  eternal  clack 
Go,  for  a  looby  go. 

Sylvia  sweet,  can  you  love  me. 

My  mother  to  it  will  agree. 

She  would  sooner  give  a  cow. 

Than  I  should  die  for  love  of  you. 

Will  you  be  mine  or  no  ? 

My  mother  she’s  far  better  off. 

To  give  a  cow  and  lose  the  otdf 
I  would  not  for  a  crown 
Be  wedded  to  a  clown, 

Go  for  a  looby  go. 

Sylvia  sweet  you  do  me  wrong 
My  arnriare  straight  my  limbs  are  strong 
I  will  carrv  you  about. 

You  shall  never  walk  on  foot. 

Will  you  be  mine  or  no  ? 

Keep  your  arms  to  fight  your  fray. 
And  your  legs  to  run  away. 

Never  In  my  life,  alas ! 

Hid  I  ride  upon  an  ass. 

Go  fox  a  looby  go. 


< 


Marseillais*  Hymn . 


YE>oni<>r  France* wake  to  glory 
Hark,baik  !  what  myriad*  bid 
yo«  rite; 

Your  children,  wives,  and  grand 
sires  hosrj  f 

Bsbold  their  mars,  and  hear  their 

n  Crie5‘  (breeding, 

Shall  hateful  tyrants,  mischief 
With  hireling  hosts*  ruffian  band 
Affright  and  desolate  the  land. 
While  peace  and  liberty  lie  bleeding! 
To  arms,  to  arms,  ye  brave. 

The  avenging  sword  unsheath 
March  on,  march  on,  all  hearts 
resolved, 

On  victory  or  death! 


Now,  now  the  dangerous  storm  is 
rolling. 

Which  treacherous  kings  con* 
fed’rate  raiee,  (jDg> 

Tb*  d0**  “f  w.  let  loot#  arc  howl- 
Aud  loj  our  fields  andeities  blaze 
•h,alJ  we  ba«Iy  view  the  ruin, 
WliUe  lawless  force  w>*  . 
stride. 

Spreads  desolation  tor  • nix 
With  crime  and  blood  hishandv, 
imbruing ?  I 

To  arms,  to  arms,  dtc-  I 


WWi  luxury  and  pride  surrounded 

The  vile  insatiate  despots  dare. 
Their  thirst  of  power  and  gold  an 
bounded. 

To  mete  and  vend  the  light  &  ai 
Like  beasts  of  burden  they  wouk 
load  us, 

Lite  gods,  would  bid  their  slave 
adore. 

But  man  is  man,and  who  ismon 
Than  shall  they  longer  lath  &  goadu, 


Ben  Bolt — f^mic  Version . 

T^T OW  don’t  yen  remember  Old 
1  Alice,  Ben  Bolt! 

At  the  cook-shop  a  little  np  town 
How  she  grin'd  with  delight  when 
Igave  her  the  brass'down. 
For  thepannum  yon'd  sent  rolling 
Yes,  youthen  was  a  guager  to  feast 
Ben  Bolt, 

And  I've  oft  heard  the  old  lady  say 
She  could  keep  any  ploughman  a 
fortnight  or  more,  (a  dsy. 
With  the  grub  you’d  consume  in 

And  don't  you  remember  the  dabs, 
Ben  Bolt! 

kried  in  oil,  which  by  dozens 
you’d  eat?  (off  in  a  trice 
How  the  trotters  so  nice  galloped 
Down  your  throat,  chased  by 
pickled  eels' feet! 

But  your  teeth  must  have  gone  to 
decay,  Ben  Bolt!  (a sound 
For  your  jaws  hardly  munch  out 
From  that  dry  mouldy  crust,asyou 
gnaw  off  the  dust. 

Which  you’ve  carefully  picked 
from  the  ground. 


And  doa’tyou  remember  The  Bel,' 
Ben  Bolt! 

With  its  landlord  so  trusty  Sc  true 
How  he'd  score  up  a  pot,  and  when 
sure  of  the  shot. 

Make  it  right  for  a  tightner  or  two 
What’s  the  reason  you  don’t  have  a 
guage,  Ben  Bolt?  (dry  ! 

For  I  see  you're  both  hungry  and 
'Cause  you're  lazy  and  old — 'cause 
you’re  ragged  and  cold, 

And  you've  never  a  brown  in 
your  cly. 


Ah !  woo  is  fo  me :  .rith  tattered 
'Ml, 

The  ship  is  wildly  fuss’d : 

A  drowning  cry  is  ou  the  gale, 
They  sink— and  all  arc  lost  1 
While  happy  yet,  nntouch'd  by  fea 
Repeating  his  farewell, 

Poor  Mary  smiles,  and  loves  to  he«r 
The  mturmer  of  the  shell* 

The  tidings  wreck'd  her  simple 
brain. 

And  smiting  still  she  gpei— 

A  msd  girl  reckless  oi  her  pain. 
Unconscious  of  her  wo esr 
But  when  they  ring  the  village 

chimes 

That  toll'd  her  lover's  knell. 

She  sighs,  and  says,  she  hears  at 
times 

Death.mnsic  in  the  shell. 


Long  parted  we  have  been. 
Composed  Sc  Sung  by  Mr  H.  RusseU 

r  ONG  parted  we  have  been. 
Many  troubles  we  have  seen, 
*ii:ce  the  weary  day  we  left  them  on 
the  good  old  English  shore. 
*Vnd  we  took  a  last  farewell  to  re* 
-  turn  to  them  no  more. 

But  they  re  coining, coming,  coming 

They  are  coming  with  the  flowers 
They  are  coming  with  the  summer. 
To  this  new  land  of  ours. 

And  we'll  all  forget  our  sadness 
And  shake  their  hands  in  glad¬ 
ness. 

And  bid  them  joyous  welcome,  to 
this  new  land  of  ours. 


-Oh,  Liberty,  can  man  resign  tb  e 
Once  having  felt  thy  gen ’rouaflamc 
Tati  dungeons'  bars  and  bolts  con¬ 
fine  thee. 

Or  whips  thy  noble  spirit  tame  f 
IVo  long  the  world  has  wept,  bo- 
wailing 

That  falsehood's  dagger  tyrants 

wield  ; 

But  freedom  is  our  sword  and 
shield , 

Ana  »U  their  art.  »re  unavailing. 

— &♦!&♦©— 


l'/ie  Murmer  of  the  Shell 


A  SAILOR  left  his  native  land, 
A  simple  gift  he  gave, 

A  sea-shell,  gathered  by  his  hand, 
From  out  the  rippling  wave. 

Oh  love,  by  this  remember  me  1 
Far  inland  thou  must  dwell ; 

But  thou  shalt  hear  the  sounding 
sea,  j 

In  the  murmur  of  the  shell* 


How  often  have  we  pray'd. 
They  were  here  in  joy  array’d. 
The  friends,  the  dear  relations,  the 
the  lovers  fond  and  true. 

To  share  our  better  foitune,  and  all 
the  joys  we  knew.  ' 

And  they '»ecoming*oming, coming 
Ti.ey  are  coming  with  the  flowers 
They  are  coming  with  the  summer 
To  this  new  land  of  ours. 

And  we'll  give  them  cordial 
greeting. 

And  have  a  merry  meeting* 

And  a  day  of  true  rejoicing,  in  tbit 
new  land  of  oura* 


Britannia  !  the  gem  of  the 
ocean. 


The  may  moon  is  ahming  with 
tranquil  delight. 

In  canopied  glory  above. 

Oh,  nature,  how  holy  and  pur  ei 
thy  rest. 

As  thus  while^the  birds  sweetly 

All  brighffovely  things  areputforth 
on  thy  breast. 


OR,  RED,  WHITE,  A  BLUE, 


O  Britannia,  the  gem  of  the  ocean 
The  homeof  the  brave  and  the 
free. 

The  hrine  of  each  patriot's  devotion 
The  world  offers  homage  to  thee, 
rhy  mandate,  heroes  assemble. 
When  liberty's  form  stands  in  view 
Thy  banners  make  tyrants  tremble. 
When  borne  by  the  red,  white,  ano 
blue. 


Johnny  Sands , 


When  war  spread  its  wide  desolation 

And  threaten'd  the  land  to  deform 
The  ark  ot  Freedom's  foundation, 
ritannia,  rode  safe  through  the 
storm; 

With  her  garland  of  vietoryround 
her. 

So  bravely  she  bore  up  her  crew. 
And  her  flag  floated  proudly  before 
her. 

The  boast  of  the  red,  w£**e-  an 


AM  AN,  whose  name  waaJohn  ay 
Sands, 

Had  married  Betty  Haigh  (lands 
And  iho’  she  brought  him  gold  and 
She  proved  a  terrible  plague. 
For,  oh !  she  was  a  scolding  wife. 
Full  of  caprice  and  whim. 

He  said  that  he  was  tired  of  life. 
And  she  was  tired  of  him. 

And  she  was  tired  of  him. 

Says  he,  ‘then  I  wil  1  drown  myself — 
The  river  rnns  below/ 

Say&he,  ‘  pray  do,  you  silly  elf, 

I  wished  it  long  ago/ 

Says  he,  ‘  Upon  the  brink  I’ll  stand 
Do  y<u  run  down  the  hill 
And  push  me  in  with  all  your  might 
Says  she,  ‘  my  love  I  will/ 

Says  she,  dec. 


The  wine  cup,  the  wine  cup,  brio 
hither. 

And  fill  it  up  true  to  the  brim. 
May  the  wreath  Nelson  won  neve* 
wither. 

Nor  the  star  of  his  glory  grow  dim 
May  the  service  united  ne'er  sever, 
but  stall  to  iter  colours  prove  true, 
The  army  and  navy  tor  ever. 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white 
blue. 


‘  Tor  fear  that  I  should  courage  lack 
And  try  to  save  my  life. 

Pray  tie  xr.y  hands  behind  my  back.* 

9 1  will,’  replied  his  wife. 

She  tied  them  fast,as  you  may  think. 
And  when  securely  done. 

Now  stand,*  she  says,  ‘  upon  the 
brink. 

And  I'll  prepare  to  run. 

And  I’ll  prepare  to  run/ 

All  down  the  hill  his  loving  bride 
Now  raa  with  all  her  foroe  * 
To  push  him  in— be  stepped  aside— 
And  she  fell  in  of  course. 

Now  splashing,  dashing,  like  a  fish, 
‘  Oh !  save  me,  Johnny  Bands/ 
I  can’t, my  denr,  tho  much  I  wish, 
For  you  have  tied  my  bawds.9 
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Simon  the  Cellarer . 

v  ..««  tae  cc«Utcr  herps  a 

i  ar«  st  re, 

1  *•  iiijliufttourj  and  advoiti^ 

A<i  Cyprus,  and  wko  mi  mj  lKOW 
raany  more. 

Tor  a  chaty  old  son]  la  kt. 

Of  sack  and  canary  bt  nova r  dOti 

fail, 

And  iW  the  year  round  there  is 
brewing  of  ale. 

Ye*  he  never  aileib,  he  quaintly 
doth  say. 

While  he  keeps  to  hit  so Wifi 
flagons  a-day. 

But  ho !  ho !  ho  ;  his  nose  doth 
snow. 

How  oft  the  blank-jack  U>  ~ 
mouth  doth  go, 

Ha  e  Margery  sits  in  her  own  still 
room. 

And  a  matron  sage  is  she; 

From  thence  oft  at  curfew,  is  wat¬ 
ted  a  fume — • 

She  says  it  is  rosemary. 

But  there's  a  small  cupboard  be¬ 
hind  the  back  stair. 

And  the  maids  say  they  often  see 
Margery  there. 

And  Margery  says  she  grows  vary 
o!d. 

And  must  takes  something  to  keep 
out  the  cold ; 

But  ho  !  ho !  ho !  old  Simon  doth 
know 

Where  many  a  flask  of  his  best 
doth  go. 

Old  Simon  Eeeibmia  bis  huh-back 
chair, 

And  talks  of  taking  a  wife 

And  Margery  oft  1ms  Im«»  heard  to 
declare, 

She  ought  to  be  sealed  for  life, 

Now  Margery  has,  so  the  maids 
*ay  a  tongue— 

She's  not  very  handsome,  nor  yet 
very  young— 

?o  somehow,  it  enda  with  a  A.t. 
oftheiwad. 

And  Simon  be  bmw,  bint  tan- 
ioaUard  e&d,  , 

w>'h  ho  !  bo !  ho  1  htf'.i  ob,e> 
kle  and  crow  ,  I 

Whet  ?  marry  old  llargssy  L, 

oo  !  no  i  no ! 


5  Twas  on  a  Sunday  morning 

*  pWAS  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
Before  the  bells  did  peal, 

A  note  came  through  my  window 
With  Cupid  for  It's  seal  5 
And  soon  I  heard  a  whisper. 

As  soft  as  seraphs  sing, 

'fwa*  on  a  Sunday  morning 
Before  the  bells  did  ring. 

The  dawn  had  been  but  cloudy. 

My  heart  had  caught  its  gloom. 
But  now  a  sudden  sunlight 
Filled  all  my  little  room ; 

I  kiss'd  the  note — 'twos  guarded, 
With  ribbon  flower,  and  string, 
’Twas  on  a  Sunday  morning 
Before  the  bells  did  ring. 

Oh  !  good  was  he,  and  handsome 
As  any  in  the  land, 

That  vowed  to  me  his  true  heart. 
Hit  heart-  ai  d  faithful  band. 

I  hurried  through  the  garden. 

And  back  the  gate  did  swing, 
Twas  on  a  Sunday  morning 
Before  the  bells  did  ring. 

My  foot  just  tamed  the  footpath. 
And  on  its  turf  did  rent. 

When  in  his  arms  he  canght  mo, 

A  nd  strained  me  to  his  hreast, 

A  tear  was  on  his  fond  cheek, 

Sweet  tears  that  love  can  bring, 
•Twas  on  a  Sunday  morning 
Before  the  bells  did  ring. 


Happy  Days  of  Yore. 

\/l  Y  heart  is  gladly  beating. 

As  I  tread  the  scene  once  moi 
Where  boyhood  gaily  re  veil'd 
In  the  happy  flays  of  yore; 

greet  the  zephyr's  melody, 

1  bat  round  me  sweetly  plays, 

!■'  >r  its  tuna  is  still  as  joyous 
As  it  was  ia  childhood's  days. 

My  heart,  foe 


The  flowers  fair,  all  seem  to  wear 
The  dress  of  olden  time 
The  wavelet*  on  the  rifflr 

Still  seek  their  sunny  track. 

Ami  vanish  (foe  the  golden  hopes 
l>at  never  can  come  back.  * 
_  heart.  & 

Sunny  Hours  of  Chitdiiod 


-saSSSBSeSSsft"' 

And  the  freshness  of  the  hearts 
Live  but  a  few  brief  hours. 

And  then  for  e*er  depart,' 

The  friends  we  saw  around  us. 

In  boyhoodfr  happy  days. 

Tile  fairy  links  that  bound  us. 

No  feeling  now  displays ; 

time  hath  chang'd  for  over 
What  youth  cannot  restrain., 
And  we  may  know,  ab,  never. 
Those  sunny  hours  again,  , 


The  fragrant  breath  of  summer. 
Would  fan  the  boyish  brow, 

That  once  so  fair,  by  crnel  earn 
Is  sadly  titered  now ; 

For  the  glossy  raven  tresses 
In  which  that  brow  was  forest, 
Have  faded  neath  the  hand  of  time 
Into  a  snowy  crest. 

My  heart,  foe 

Jht  green  And  waving  meadow, 

Tho  bed  of  fragrant  thyme, 


Lillie  AW/. 

jpHEF  told  hixu,  genty,ahe  was 

And  apoke  of  heaven  and  smifd  • 
Then  drew  him  from  the  lonely 
room  9 

Where  lay  the  lovelv  child. 
Twaa  all  in  vain,  he  heeded  not.yx 
,  C1*?"*  J***  of  sorrow,  * 

Hush !  hush !"  he  cried"  she  onlv 
sleeps,  * 

ShcfU  wake  again  to-morrow!**  * 

Hush  bush!  foe* 

!J5s~5M®5»2 

1110  the  faintest  summer  breese 
had  been 

Tperoufhtoflmherefatok.  ** 

And  there  the  poor  old  man  wOttff 
watch, 

com,  agiin  to  morrow#.' 
4*4  whisper,  arc. 

[  One  day  they  min’d  him  tone  mot 
^  Where  met  he  lov’d  to  *ti*y:'rr 

y&ts^g**?** 

with  tottering  Jtep,  he'd  wanderd 

s— 

to  boa 

Ali  Otaf  &«***’«  thto 

i  **%''  *®JhwomM  to-momomB* * 
Tfie  old  mu,  dfina.  hm*hH 


•sfflHB 
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ADVENTURES  OF  LITTLE  MIKE. 

Little  Mike  he  was  berm  about  six  in 
the  morning-. 

Sure  him  and  his  mother  were  there 
at  the  same  time. 

And  while  I  am  singing  pray  dont  you 
beMorawg, 

As  all  his  adventures  I’ll  sing  in  my 

«4mate> 

His  sister  and  brother  first  said  to  his 
mother, 

A  wonder  he'd  be  when  a  man  he  is 
grown ; 

Without  hesitation,  hell  please  all  the 
nation. 

When  first  he  was  born  he  could  toddle 
alone. 

With  his  rub  a  dub,  row  de  dow, 

Fife  away  all  the  day, 

FUlilleo,  that’ll  de, 

“  Cut  away  Miko !” 

He  first  took  a  walk  to  his  grandfather, 
Connor, 

Who  lived  about  six  hundred  miles 
out  of  town,. 

I’m  telling  no  lie,  for  its  true  'pon  my 
honour, 

I  can’t  tell  you  where,  but  a  place  of 
renewa. 

He  walked  there  in  an  hour,  and  lifted 
a  tower. 

Then  quickly  returned  with  the 
church  in  his  lap. 

Sat  down  by  the  fire  as  grand  as  a 
squire. 

With  a  large  wooden  sgpon  eat  a 

g  pail-ful  of  pap. 

One  moonshiny  night  as  he  dreamt  he 
was  dying,  ' 

Same  comical  thoughts  came  into  his 
head. 

For  twenty  miles  •  round  you  might 
hear  him  a  crying. 

He  woke  in  a  fright  and  he  thought 
he  was  dead. 

He  was  dreaming,  he  said,  as  he  swam 
in  a  boat,  sir. 

He  ate  ail  the  men-of-war  ships  for  a 
spree. 


And  to  wash  them  all  down,  as  thoy 
stuck  in  his  throat,  air. 

He  drank  all  the  water  there  was  in 
the  sea. 

One  day  in  the  City  he  went  out  a 
riding, 

A  regiment  of  soldiers  he  had  at  his 
call, 

At  drinking  strong  whiskey  he  next 
took  a  pride  in, 

And  drank  fifty  gallons  in  no  time 
at  alL 

Then  he  very  soon  got  such  a  fine  si¬ 
tuation, 

Ten  thousand  a  year,  which  was 
very  good  pay. 

And  that  he  received  from  the  heads 
of  the  nation. 

To  build  up  new  churches,  just  three 
in  a  day. 

He  next  made  a  contract  with  butcher 
and  baker. 

For  all  they  could  bake  and  all  they 

I  could  Kill ; 

He  never  invited  a  single  partaker,— 

It  scarce  was  enough  his  own  belly 
to  fill 

He  was  a  great  eater  as  I  am  a  sinner, 

Although  thought  a  man  he  was 
only  a  youth, 

Vet  a  whole  batch  of  bread  he'd  con¬ 
sume  for  his  dinner. 

And  he'd  stuff  a  cow’s  tail  in  his 
tooth. 

Then  he  had  a  relation  who  got  him  a 
station ; 

To  kill  all  dead  horses  that  wanted 
to  die. 

And  when  he  had  done,  for  his  own 
recreation. 

He  washed  down  the  house  with  a 
tear  from  his  eye. 

One  day  little  AJiks  met  with  such  a 
disaster, 

Ashe  was  a  walking  along  up  Cheapside, 

A  little  old  woman  she  tipp'd  him  a 

plaster. 

He  kick'd  a  few  times  and  then  instant-- 
ly  died. 

And  sang,  fee. 


.  -  ■ 


Pesky  Ike . 

As  sung  by  Mrs.  Barney  Williams, 
al  the  Adefphi  Theatre. 

T  ONCE  went  walking  out  at  night 
All  in  the  fields  in  summer  time 
The  moon  and  stars  were  shining 
bright. 

All  nature  look'd  *ublime( 

I  kinder  felt  all  over  like. 

Well,  I  can't  tell  exactly  how, 
When  who  should  1  tee  but  Pesky 


The  Policeman’ t  Knock. 

W  HAT  a  grumbling  taaa  the  pe 
f  T  licemsn  is, 

As  he  hastens  fruit  stalls  to  Acer 
What  a  terrible  staPhis  hands  eon 
tains, 

To  knock  down  the  low  and  poor 
In  many  a  plaoe  to  got  up  a  case, 
His  bull's-eye  be  turns  on,  to  sea 
I  any  unlucky  wigbt  be  can  charge 
With  eseault  and  battery. 

Every  night,  abont  twelve  o’clock/ 
Somebody  feels  the  policeman’s 


A  lookin’  at’ me  like  mad  I  vow.  To  please  both  the  old  and  the 
I  kinder  took  no  tort  of  head,  _  , 

— ^  k— * 

He  was  goin’  to  say  something  soft  '  _ Ha,  ha.  dte, 

Postman's  Knock* 

U/  HAT  a  wonderful  man  the 
* "  Postman  is,  1 
As  lie  hastens  from  door  to  door 
What  a  medley  of  news  his  hands 
contain. 

For  high,  low,  rieh  and  poor. 

In  many  a  face  he  joy  can  trace, 

Jn  as  many  he  grief  can  see. 

As  the  door  is  open’d  to  his  load  rat 
I  kinder  thought  as  how  he’d  clear  .  v  tat, 

Right  straight  away— but  there  And  his  quick  delivery, 

he  stood: —  Every  morn,  true  as  the  clock. 

Says  he,‘Milly  don’t  be  cruel, dear,  Somebody  bears  thePostman'sKnock 
Tube  so  nigh  yon  does  roe  good  f *  ,  whh-  new|  of  a 

I  guess^ke  must  a  felt  right  bad.  - 

for  hessid  my  lip.  could  »ak.  wuh  #f,,^  Ko.  4.  . 

.  .  .  inv  Wt  ’  .  ,  ,  «  ,  .  At  13,  a  bill  of  terrible  length 

«  .?  WaT.?“  V®*  H.  drop,  through  the  hoi.  in  the 

If  he  didn't — well  ’tain’t  no  use 

to  tell.  A  ALMnu  M  •»  1  ft 


Somebody  feels  the  policeman’s 
A  man  going  bomb  rather  lale  at 
.  D,*ht» 

With  his  staff  sometimes  he  tfii 
Then  swear  he  could  only  the  villain 
lock  up,  ^ 

With  the  aid  of  two^er  vtiree  aaeve 
A  friend  or  two  quietly  walking 
along,  (peace; 

He’ll  swear  were  disturbing  the 
But  half  the  disturbance  would  never 
occur, 

If  it  wasn’t  for  tbe  police. 

What  a  wonderful  man  the  police¬ 
man  is — 

There’s  never  a  fire  take*  plaoe. 
Bat  be  gelt  Ike  ereuit  of  smelling  it 
out. 

When  perhaps  not  near  tbe  place. 


my  bosom 


When  on^his  beat, he  clears  thestrect 
Of  luciferboys  and girls, (flower s 
And  a  poor  old  women's  basket  of 
He  intd  the  gutter  burls. 

What  a  hungry  mau  thepolicemau  m 
*  He  looks  after  the  nice  tiubits ;  • 
From  tbe  aervaot  maids  at  area  gates 
.  How  many  a  supper  he  gets. 


The  Life  of  a  C/ottn. 

f^OME,  listen  to  me,  and  1*H  sing 
^  you  a  soeg, 

It’s  not  very  short,  and  it’s  not  very 
Jong, 

But  all  about  me,  such  a  comical  eh 
Ah  I  sure  you  are  laughing,  so  1*11 
laugh  myself. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  fol  de  rol. 

My  nurse,  poor  old  soul,  she  fed  me 
with  pits, 

My  mother  she  taogne  me  plenty  of 
lies. 

And  my  master,  OH  Pants,  has 
learnt  me  to  thieve, 
id  cheat  all  I  can,  and  laugh  in 
my  sleeve. 

Ha.  bn!  Ice. 


And  16,  a  letter  of  love. 

Every  morn,  dec. 

May  his  visits  be  frequent  to  those 
who  expect 

A  line  from  tbe  friends  they  hold 
dear,  ‘ 

But  rarely  we  hope  compelled  he 
will  be 

Disastrous  tidings  to  bear, 
fur,  far,  be  the  day  when  the  an 
velope  shows 

Tbs  dark  hprder  shading  U  o’er. 
Than  long  life  to  her  Majesty’*  ser¬ 
vant  ,wc  aay. 


And  oft  may  he  knock  at  thedoer  subjects  we  say,  (ffcoff. 

Every  morn,  ike.  And  may  an  pcHeemaa  them 


